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Scientific Experts 
Scan Future Trends 


Probable Effects of New Inven- 
tions on American Mode of 
Life Are Studied 


VITAL PROBLEMS FORESEEN 


Permanent Scientific Body Suggested 
for Purpose of Consulting with 
Government Agencies 


One of the most far-reaching scientific 
investigations ever to be made in the his- 
tory of our country has recently been com- 
pleted. The group of scientists in charge 
of the study undertook the extremely deli- 
cate task of looking into the future to see 
what effect new inventions will have upon 
the lives of the American people in 10 to 
25 years from now. In their report, they dis- 
cuss many of the complex problems which 
may be expected to arise as scientific prog- 
ress continues to transform our way of life. 
Their findings are of the utmost importance 
to the entire nation. 

The investigation was launched under 
the supervision of the National Resources 
Committee, which has been making 
thorough studies of America’s natural 
wealth and how it is being used. The Com- 
mittee itself, however, did not make the 
science study. A special group of men was 
brought in for this particular work. Pro- 
fessor William F. Ogburn, noted sociologist 
of the University of Chicago, was director 
of the study. The other members were 
recommended by the National Academy of 
Sciences, the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, and the American Council on Education. 


Looking Backward 


This group of experts reached the con- 
clusion that it would be of invaluable aid 
to our national, state, and local govern- 
ments to be kept well informed of the major 
scientific trends under way at any given 
time. For example, they say: Suppose that 
the nation’s legislators could have felt fairly 
certain at the beginning of this century that 
six industries—the telephone, the auto- 
mobile, the airplane, the motion picture, 
rayon, and the radio—would develop the 
way they have. If they had known this, 
they would have greatly changed their 
course of action. As Dr. Ogburn points out: 

“In hundreds of ways the governments, 
industries, and individuals could have 
planned more soundly had they foreseen 
the developments of these six industries. 

“Highways are too narrow. The met- 
ropolitan area could have been planned bet- 
ter; much crime could have been prevented. 
Industries could have been located to 
greater advantage. 

“The growing inadequacies of small local 
governments could have been more clearly 
foreseen, and the transfer of some of their 
functions to a more capable centralized 
government would have been facilitated. 

“The question that naturally arises is: 
Will the second third of the twentieth cen- 
tury see the rise of such great industries 
based on new inventions as was seen in the 
first third? There may very well be six 
equally significant inventions during the 
next phase of our national growth as in 
the one just concluded.” 

Of course Dr. Ogburn and the other 
members of his committee realize that no 
group of men can foresee with complete ac- 
curacy what is going to happen in the fu- 
ture. They do believe, however, that the 
big scientific trends can be anticipated. It 
is possible, they believe, to determine in 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Rights and Welfare 


It is rather strange that so many people, ordinarily quite practical, should try to 
settle questions in dispute on the basis of abstract rights. 
rights at every turn. 


One hears arguments about 
An employer may justify his refusal to deal with a labor union 
on the ground that he has a right to run his own business as he sees fit. A labor organ- 
izer may speak of the right of strikers to keep strikebreakers from taking their jobs. 
Conservatives generally talk of the rights of property owners and liberals talk of the 
right to high living standards. The trouble with all these contentions about rights is 
that they seldom get one anywhere. It is hard to prove the existence of an abstract 
To determine that a thing is right or just, one must have some standard of 
measuring justice, and there is frequently disagreement concerning these measuring rods. 

Nine times out of ten both truth and justice will be served if the parties to a dispute 
drop all reference to rights and if, instead, they talk about consequences. In the case of 
the employer who talks of his right to run his business as he sees fit, for example, it 
would be better to settle the argument in this way: 


right. 


Inquire whether the practice which 
the employer wants to follow would, if followed, serve the public interests. In case of 
the dispute over recognizing a labor union and giving it certain powers over the conduct 
cf a business, the proper question is: ‘Would people in general be better off if the 
employer had his way, managed the business as he saw fit, and gave labor no powers over 
it?” “Would such a policy conduce to the general good?” If such a policy on the part 
of the employer promotes the general welfare, it is a good policy. If it does not serve 
the common good, it is not a good policy, and the employer has no right to adopt it. For 
no one has a right to do a thing which is contrary to the public good. He may have a 
legal right, but only in case the law has not kept abreast of justice. A man may have a 
legal right to avoid payment of taxes if he can find a loophole in the law. But rights in 
the broader sense are based on the common good or the general welfare and on that alone. 

If this principle is recognized, people will not talk so much about rights at the outset 
of an argument. They will discuss first the probable consequences of the acts or 
policies which are the subjects of the debate. They will then inquire whether these 
consequences would leave people generally worse or better off. After they have threshed 
out these probabilities, but not before, they will be ready to argue about rights. UlI- 
timately we must decide all questions on the basis of right and wrong, but we can de- 
termine what is right or wrong, not by abstract theorizing, but by measuring consequences 
in terms of the common good. 
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War Between Japan 
And China Is Feared 


Armed Clash Near Peiping Brings 
About Tense Situation in 
Northern China 


RICH TERRITORY AT STAKE 


Resources of Five Northezn Provinces 
Offer Needed Raw Materials to 
Japanese Industry 


Early this month there was an armed 
clash between Chinese and Japanese troops 
near Peiping, which is in the Chinese prov- 
ince of Hopei. As an incident, it was neither 
unusual nor spectacular, but it served to 
relight the smoldering fires of discord, and 
almost overnight Japan and China found 
themselves on the verge of open warfare. 

As this is written negotiations for a set- 
tlement of the incident are being carried on, 
and in the meantime troops on both sides 
are advancing toward the front. A major 
engagement is possible, and if it takes place 
all hope of averting a real and large-scale 
Far Eastern struggle may be lost. The 
“inevitable war’ which many observers 
have been predicting as the aftermath of 
Japan’s conquest of Manchuria in 1931 may 
be on, with the ever-present danger that 
the conflict will spread to other nations. 

Japan’s Aims 

In this dispute, as in all other outstand- 
ing controversies between Japan and China 
in the past, the point at issue is territory. 
Japan is apparently determined that the 
incident shall be settled only on condition 
that she extend her control over at least 
two provinces of northern China. She 
would like to have Hopei and Chahar (see 
map on page 2) brought under her domina- 
tion and, if war breaks out, it is believed 
certain that she will go further and will 
fight to gain control over the three other 
provinces of North China—Shantung, 
Shansi, and Suiyan. 

On the other hand, China is resolved that 
this time she will not permit Japan to walk 
away with Chinese territory. Since 1931 
the Chinese government, under Chiang 
Kai-shek, has been unifying the country 
and has been building up a military ma- 
chine which it hopes will be capable of 
warding off Japan in the future. Neither 
of these undertakings is as yet complete, 
but China is much better prepared to fight 
than she has been at any time since the 
formation of the republic in 1911. 

Obviously one of the two countries must 
retrace its steps if war is to be avoided. It 
is possible that a compromise will yet 
be reached, but if so it will only be putting 
off the evil day. Most students of Far 
Eastern affairs are convinced that China 
and Japan will eventually have to decide 
by war which of the two is to dominate 
North China. Perhaps the day for that 
battle has arrived. 

The stake is no small one. North China 
is far more important to China (or to 
Japan) than Manchuria ever could be. It 
has an area of about 400,000 square miles 
as against 460,000 for Manchoukuo, but its 
population of 81,000,000 far exceeds that 
of Manchoukuo which is around 34,000,000. 

However, it is in terms of resources 
rather than in size and population that 
North China is important. It is one of the 
richest regions of China in agricultural 
and mineral production. It is the source 
of nearly half of all China’s cotton; of 60 
per cent of her coal reserves (China’s coal 
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CHINA IS PREPARING FOR RESISTANCE UNDER 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


(From a caricature in Fodor-Humor) 


supply is outranked only by the United 
States, Canada, and Russia); of 60 per 
cent of her relatively scarce iron reserves; 
of 40 per cent of her wheat; 38 per cent of 
her soy beans; and of much needed sup- 
plies of oil, salt, wool, and many other im- 
portant products. 

From a standpoint of trade activity, 
North China is outstanding. The five 
provinces have 44 per cent of all the railway 
lines in China, and the two principal ports, 
Tientsin and Kiaochow, handle around 28 
per cent of China’s total exports, and 16 
per cent of her imports. Then there is the 
city of Peiping itself, which besides being 
the ancient capital of China, is one of its 
most important commercial centers. 

Authorities agree that the potentialities 
of North China greatly exceed anything 
that has yet been realized. Agricultural and 
mineral production could be considerably 
stimulated, with a similar effect on trade 
and commerce. It is thus obvious that 
China could ill afford to lose this valuable 
region, and it is equally obvious that Japan 
could profit by its acquisition. 


Japan in North China 


cally and persistently, are securing for Ja- 
pan the dominating position in North 
China’s cotton industry. 

While cotton provides the clearest exam- 
ple of Japanese penetration and Japanese 
interest in China, it is by no means the only 
one. In 1935 there was organized a Japa- 
nese company, capitalized at 10 million 
yen, to develop coal mines in Shansi, iron 
ore in Chahar, oil wells in Shensi, in addi- 
tion to cotton production in Hopei, Shan- 
tung, and Shansi. This company was or- 
ganized with the approval of the Japanese 
cabinet. It is not, however, believed to have 
begun operating on a large scale owing to 
the problem of raising sufficient capital, 
and owing also to the unsettled political 
situation in North China. 

Chinese businessmen in North China 
have sought to counteract Japanese ac- 
tivities by organizing societies themselves 
for the development of North China on a 
basis of cooperation with Japan. Special 
missions have been sent to Japan to dis- 
cuss methods of cooperation. These 
measures, on the part of the Chinese, have 
been designed to prevent, if possible, the 
military occupation of North China by 
Japan. 


Economic Bloc 


But cooperation has been a difficult thing 
to accomplish. What the Japanese really 
want in North China is the establishment 
of a Japan-Manchoukuo-North China eco- 
nomic bloc, directed entirely by Japan. 
This is a program which demands more than 
the Chinese are willing to give. 

Japan feels that North China has be- 
come necessary to her in order to complete 
her economic security. She has learned 
that Manchoukuo is unable to provide her 
with all the raw materials she requires 
for her industries and looks to North 
China to furnish them. A prominent Jap- 
anese journalist stated the situation clearly 
when he said that “not only North China 
and Manchuria are in complementary eco- 
nomic relations, furnishing markets to each 
other even in agricultural products, but 
North China is better able than Manchuria 
to supply to Japan, too, certain things 
which she needs, such as cotton.” 

There are thus abundant economic rea- 
sons for Japan’s anxiety over Chinese re- 
sistance to her penetration into North 
China. The Japanese consider North 
China’s resources so vital to their welfare 
that they will not abandon their plans 


ical reasons for her interest in that region. 
These concern the position of Manchoukuo 
and Japan’s relations with Russia. 

If North China were to come under Jap- 
anese control, Manchoukuo would be better 
protected from possible Chinese attack in 
the future. The Japanese have been 
watching the growing unity of China with 
concern. They have seen Chiang Kai- 
shek approaching an agreement with the 
powerful communists to the west, whom 
he has been fighting for years. They have 
noted the communist offer to give up their 
identity and to wage war against Japan in 
a united front led by the Nanking govern- 
ment. It appears that an agreement of 
some kind between Nanking and the com- 
munists will be negotiated; certainly, the 
enmity between them, which kept China 
divided to Japan’s advantage, appears to 
be definitely ended. All this, to the Japa- 
nese mind, spells a threat to Manchoukuo 
in the future. They fear that the Chinese, 
when they are fully united and well armed, 
will strike to regain the territory which 
was lost to Japan in 1931. They may 
have reached the decision that they must 
act promptly to avoid such an attack, by 
striking now to establish a buffer state be- 
tween Manchoukuo and China proper. 

In the future, likewise, Japan sees the 
possibility of war with Russia. In such 
an event North China would be of great 
strategic importance to her. It would not 
only help to ward off sympathetic Chinese 
attack, but would give Japan the best and 
quickest route for an overland expedition 
to cut off Siberia from the rest of Russia. 
This route would pass through North 
China and Mongolia. 


Has the Hour Struck? 


These are the reasons why many people 
think that Japan will not be satisfied until 
North China becomes a part of the Japa- 
nese empire. The only question, in their 
opinion, is whether Japan has decided to 
strike now or to wait. Because of China’s 
growing strength and unity it would seem 
safer not to wait too long. Nor would it 
be safe to count on continued Russian for- 
bearance. The assassination of high mili- 
tary and civilian officials—signs of internal 
weakness—has encouraged the Japanese to 
believe that the Soviet government would 
be most reluctant to engage in warfare at 
the present time. This belief was borne out 
by Russia’s backing down in the recent 
dispute over a Russo-Japanese clash along 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


CHINA’S FIVE NORTHERN PROVINCES 


clude the communists who are reputed to 
be excellent soldiers. 


Thus, in the event of war, the material 
advantages would be in Japan’s favor. She 
has the men, the planes, the artillery, and, 
in addition, the third largest navy in the 
world. She could blockade China and 
make it difficult for Chiang Kai-Shek to 
secure supplies from abroad. 
counted. 

On the other hand, China would have an 
advantage in her size and her power of 
long resistance. By waging guerrila war- 
fare the Chinese might prolong the war 
long enough to exhaust Japan’s financial 
resources which already are in a precarious 
condition. Time might do much for China, 
and it is on time that she has always 


SCIENCE LOOKS AHEAD 
(Concluded from page 8) 





only in the light of present conditions but 
also in the light of what conditions will 
probably be in 10 or 20. years from now. 
Critics of planning, however, take a dif- 
ferent position. They say it is 





In fact, Japan’s economic pene- 
tration of North China is already 
well launched. A number of or- 
ganizations and societies, Chinese 
in name but Japanese in origin, 
have been established for the de- 
velopment of North China’s re- 
sources and for the promotion of 
trade between Japan and North 
China. 

Cotton probably provides the 
best example of Japan’s activities 
in North China, just as it furnishes 
one of the major reasons for 
Japan’s interest in North China. 
A five-year plan has been under 
discussion as a program to develop 
North China’s cotton acreage to 
the point where it will supply all 
of Japan’s needs, and make it un- 
necessary to import raw cotton 
from the United States. At the 
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same time a better market would 
be provided for the sale of Japa- 
nese textile manufactures. 

In harmony with this ambition, 
the Japanese have been gaining increasing 
control over the cotton industry in North 
China. Japanese-owned mills, operated on 
a basis of superior efficiency, have offered 
severe competition to Chinese mills, forcing 
many of them out of business. Frequently 
these Chinese mills, when they become idle, 
are purchased by the Japanese or are other- 
wise brought under their control. In addi- 
tion, the Japanese have resorted to smug- 
gling in order to depress the Chinese cotton 
business. Cheap Japanese goods, smuggled 
over the Manchoukuan border, undersell 
Chinese goods and further injure the Chi- 
nese. These tactics, carried on energeti- 


A SWELL HOT WEATHER DIET! 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


and purposes; many of them are con- 
vinced that North China will have to be 
completely detached from the rest of 
China, just as Manchuria was. They would 
prefer to accomplish this gradually, and 
are at present concentrating their attention 
on the two northernmost provinces of 
Hopei and Chahar, which, in part, are al- 
ready well under Japanese influence and 
control. But if China resists, Japan will 
probably reach out to take the whole of 
North China. 

Besides the economic advantages which 
Japan hopes to derive from North China, 
there are important political and geograph- 











unwise and dangerous to try to 
predict what may happen in the 
future. They think that as many 
mistakes or more will be made in 
attempting to do this as has been 
made in the so-called drifting pol- 
icy. It is all right, they argue, 
for each business and industry to 
try to plan ahead, but it would be 
suicidal for any group of indi- 
viduals to set themselves up as 
prophets—prophets whose deci- 
sions and predictions would be 
used to guide the entire nation. 
The New York Herald-Tribune, 
bitter foe of the New Deal, says 
that the American people will be 
“impressed by this document, 
first, as another glimpse into that 
conception of a permanently cen- 
tralized, planned, bureaucratically 
controlled society toward which 








GETTING STIFFER 


ELDOERMAN IN WASHINGTON POST 


the Amur River. The situation in Russia, 
however, may be very different in the 
future. 

How well China could resist Japan at 
the present time is not known certainly. 
In all China there are an estimated 1,658,- 
000 men under arms, not counting the 
Chinese communist army of some 150,000 
men. But most of these are not well 
trained and less than a million are under 
the direct control of Nanking, the rest be- 
ing under local military governors. In all, 
it is unlikely that China can count on more 
than 500,000 properly trained and properly 
equipped troops. This again does not in- 


the President has clearly shown 
himself to be working with the 
Court bill, the reorganization bill, 
the power bill, the wages-and- 
hours bill, the encouragement of a C. I. O. 
dictatorship, and all his other more con- 
crete proposals.” 


The British prime minister, Neville 
Chamberlain, fearing intensification of the 
international crisis over the Spanish civil 
war, has requested of all cabinet ministers 
that they remain close to London during 
their vacations. The British are tradition- 
ally jealous of their holidays, and the fact 
that several cabinet members were forced 
to cancel their vacation plans shows how 
serious is the government’s concern over 
the international situation. 
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Spain: As we go to press this week, what 
will perhaps prove to be the decisive battle 
of the Spanish civil war is being fought 
outside of Madrid. It is reported that 
rebel and loyalist armies, each numbering 
100,000 men, are engaged in the most des- 
perate struggle which the war has yet 
seen. Aerial fighting, unmatched since 
the World War, is accounting for heavy 
casualties on both sides. 

It appears that General Franco is throw- 
ing his entire armed strength into the battle 
in an effort to smash the lines which have 
been holding about Madrid, and to regain 
important ground which has been won by 
the loyalists in recent fighting. After six 
days of savage attack, however, he had 
not succeeded in gaining his objectives. 
If Franco cannot win the “battle for Ma- 
drid,” the rebel fortunes will have suffered 
their most severe reversal since the begin- 
ning of the war. 

Meanwhile the 


nonintervention com- 


mittee in London has been considering 
compromise proposal to 


Britain’s latest 





LASGOW BULLETIN 


IN ONE SIDE AND OUT THE OTHER 

(An English comment on the war in Spain.) 
keep the civil war securely locked behind 
Spanish borders. The plan calls for the 
ending of the sea patrol (already abandoned 
by Germany and Italy) and the substitu- 
tion therefor of neutral international offi- 
cers in rebel and loyalist ports to report 
on shipments of men and supplies to either 
side. The land patrol on the French and 
Portuguese borders would be reconstituted, 
and foreign volunteers would be withdrawn. 
Finally, once the volunteers were with- 
drawn, belligerent rights would be granted 
to the rebels. In other words, Franco would 
be recognized as the ruler of the territory 
conquered by him and he would be em- 
powered to lay a blockade and search 
ships in accordance with the principles of 
international law. This would be a dis- 
tinct advantage for him because of his su- 
perior navy. 

It is not believed, however, that this 
compromise will be acceptable. General 
Franco has already committed himself 
against it because of the provision that 
foreign volunteers be recalled from Spain. 
This would cause him to lose Italian and 
German soldiers, something which could 
not be compensated for by the granting of 
belligerent rights. Thus, the international 
situation created by the Spanish conflict 
remains dangerous. 


* s 2 
China: The ancient city of Peking, now 


called Peiping, has seen many crucial mo- 
ments in the history of China Now 


it is the central point in the clash between 
China and Japan, and again a foreign power 
is knocking at the gates of Peiping. Al- 
though Nanking is the capital of China, 
there is no city which the Chinese would 
defend more fiercely than Peiping. For 
five centuries Peking was the capital city 
of the nation. Emperor after emperor 
held sway within the walls of the For- 
bidden City, and much of the Chinese 
religion is centered around it. No foreigner 
set foot in Peking until 1860, and China 
was forced into submission then before it 
allowed foreign powers to establish lega- 
tions there. 

Peiping is divided into four sections, and 
in olden times there were strict regula- 
tions regarding those who might enter the 
various sections. The Forbidden City, con- 
taining the palace of the emperors, serves as 
the hub of four circles made by high stone 
walls. The first wall encircles the For- 
bidden City; the second wall includes the 
Imperial City; the third wall includes the 
Tartar City, and the fourth wall marks 
the boundaries of the Chinese city. No 
one entered the Forbidden City but mem- 
bers of the nobility and their servants. 
It was not until after the Boxer Rebellion 
in 1898 that white men visited the em- 
perors’ palace and the other buildings in 
the Forbidden City. 

If Japan and China should engage in war- 
fare there is a possibility that the historic 
city of Peiping will be destroyed or se- 
verely damaged. Foreign residents, antici- 
pating such an attack, have been fleeing the 
city. 


*x* %* * 


Indo-China: To the southwest of 
China, about 1,000 miles due west from 
the Philippine Islands, lies French Indo- 
China, a rich and little developed colonial 
area. Its coal, tin, zinc, and tungsten are 
mined by poorly paid native laborers. The 
cotton textile imports which formerly made 
up an important item in the import trade 
are now being rapidly replaced by raw cot- 
ton imports which are then manufactured, 
within the provinces, into cheap textiles 
such as the native Annamites wear. Re- 
cently, colonials there have asked that 
the social legislation of the Popular Front 
government be extended to them, too. The 
authorities finally decided to permit grad- 
ual changes but, because of the repercus- 
sions which any such action would have in 
other French colonies, they did so with 
extreme reluctance. 

France is determined to maintain her grip 
over Indo-China because of its geograph- 
ical position as well as its natural resources. 
Lying directly on the trade route between 
Japan and the great British eastern trading 
center, Singapore, Indo-China is an area 
of considerable strategic importance. With 
Japan on the alert for likely outposts for 
her empire, France has been considering 
the fortification of some of Indo-China’s 
excellent harbors. Since this could only 











WIDE WORLD 


THE ANCIENT CITY OF PEIPING 


Which would be the first objective in a new J c 


be interpreted as a direct threat to Japan, 
no action has as yet been taken. However, 
in an eastern naval war, Indo-China is sure 
to be a important base. 
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Greece: The dictatorship of General 
Metaxas in Greece seems to be following 
the pattern laid by Germany and Italy. 
Although Metaxas has done much to better 
conditions in the country, recent decrees 
indicate that he will work toward creating 
a strong nationalist state, in which the 
people will be taught the ideals of na- 
tionalism and absolute discipline to them. 
For instance, Greece recently abolished co- 
education as “immoral and contrary to 
the ideals of a nationalist totalitarian state.” 
Teaching history in an_ internationalist 
spirit and stressing foreign events rather 
than Greek ones in history are other things 
condemned by the country’s educators. 
Such an attitude would indicate that Gen- 
eral Metaxas, who has complete control 
over the country, is not too interested in 
giving his people a liberal, well-rounded 
education. 

General Metaxas came into power in 
Greece after a series of revolts had kept 
the country at a standstill economically. 
King George II, after being banished in 
1922, was recalled to the throne in 1935 
when the people tired of the attempts to 
set up a republic. The king, contrary to 
most expectations, established a strong 
democratic government modeled after that 
of Great Britain, but the political parties 
were so divided and so prejudiced against 
one another that they would not cooperate. 
There was no avenue left but a dictator- 
ship. Demertzes was named by the king 
as the first premier, virtually a dictator, 
but soon died and was followed by Gen- 
eral Metaxas. The latter’s government has 


ACME 


THE SOVIETS CAMP AT THE NORTH POLE 
The Soviet North Pole expedition, studying weather conditions, is photographed on a drifting ice floe. 
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improved the country, but his latest moves 
seem intended to help Metaxas more than 
to help Greece. 
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Italy: “I have discovered how to tele- 
graph without wires.” 

With these words Guglielmo Marconi 
announced in 1895 that he had discovered 
a practical system of wireless telegraphy. 
He patented his invention when he was 22 
years old, and for over 40 years he con- 
tinued his scientific research in the field 
of electricity. Last week Marconi, at 
the age of 63, died of a heart attack in his 
home at Rome. 

He was internationally famous when he 
died. But the world was openly skeptical 
when he first declared that he had invented 
the wireless. No one took the Italian youth 
seriously until he began sending messages 
between points in England and France, 
and still later between Wales and New- 
foundland. Then fame was his, and scien- 
tific bodies everywhere praised him. 

The world was not long in putting his 
invention to use. It became the means of 
communication between ships at sea. Navi- 
gators employed it to keep in touch with 
each other, and over it they sent SOS dis- 
tress signals which have saved countless 
lives and millions of dollars worth of 
cargo. The wireless has also been used on 
airplanes. Explorers keep in touch with 
civilization through it, and isolated commu- 
nities can exchange messages with the 
world. 

In recent years Marconi had devoted his 
efforts chiefly to the development of science 
under fascism in Italy. However, as late 
as 1923, he contributed another important 
invention by perfecting long distance “beam 
wireless,’ by which fog-bound ships may 
be warned from rocky shores and aviators 
guided over uncharted courses. 
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HARRIS AND EWING 


A MOMENT OF QUIET, BUT ONLY A MOMENT 
Even the death of Democratic leader Robinson could not still the battle over President Roosevelt’s Supreme Court re- 


organization plan. 


Before and immediately after the funeral the war of words waxed hot and bitter as each side 


sought advantage. 


Defeat and Victory 


The defeat of President Roosevelt’s plan 
to increase the membership of the Supreme 
Court appeared likely as the Senate recon- 
vened following the funeral of majority leader 
Joseph T. Robinson. Seven senators, holding 
the balance of power in the Court battle, de- 
clared that rather than prolong a bitter party 
fight they would vote to recommit the bill 
to committee—thereby killing it. Administra- 
tion opponents hailed this announcement as 
giving complete victory for their side. Some 
sort of compromise was still talked about, but 
it was generally believed that no proposal that 
bore any resemblance to the President’s origi- 
nal plan could be passed. 

This declaration was preceded by two other 
public statements which did serious injury to 
the administration’s Court hopes. One was 
by Chairman Hatton W. Sumners of the 
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House Judiciary Committee who said that his 
committee would not accept the Court re- 
organization bill, and the other was by Gov- 
ernor Lehman of New York, close friend and 
supporter of the President, who wrote a let- 
ter to Senator Wagner of his state urging him 
to vote against the bill. These successive 
events threatened complete rout to adminis- 
tration forces over the issue on which it has 
staked so much. Defeat would deal a heavy 
blow to the President’s leadership and would 
perhaps endanger the balance of his legislative 
program. 

Shortly after these developments the ad- 
ministration forces regained some of the 
ground they had lost by securing the election 
of Senator Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky as 
majority leader of the Senate. The Demo- 
crats who had lined up against the adminis- 
tration on the Court issue had been backing 
Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi, who has 
been lukewarm to the administration plan, for 
the post. President Roosevelt, while he 
took care to avoid taking sides in the contest, 
was known to favor the election of Senator 
Barkley, who has been a warm and vocal ad- 
ministration supporter on all issues. Senator 
Barkley won by a vote of 38 to 37. 


Federal Revenue 


Individual income taxes supplied the federal 
government with more money during the past 
twelve months than any other single source. 


One billion, 94 million dollars were derived 
from income taxes, while corporation taxes 
contributed one billion, 54 million. Liquor 
taxes provided more than 500 million dollars, 
and social security taxes ranked fourth with 
a total of more than 250 million. 

The total amount of revenue collected from 
internal sources during the fiscal year which 
ended in June was $4,652,504,106, the largest 
amount since 1920, when wartime taxes were 
still in effect. New York State kept its place 
as the leading contributor of federal revenue, 
with 976 million dollars paid in. Illinois 
jumped from fourth to second, passing Penn- 
sylvania and North Carolina. Michigan, Ohio, 
and California follow in order, each paying 
more than 250 million dollars. North Dakota 
paid fewer taxes than any other state, al- 
though there were three states which paid less 
than two million dollars. 

North Carolina’s high ranking in the tax 
list is caused by the tobacco companies located 
in the state. Liquor taxes showed more in- 
crease than any other source, and California 
was the only state to report a decrease in 
liquor taxes. 


Ford Investigation 


Did the Ford Motor Company violate the 
Wagner Act when its employees clashed with 
union organizers at the gates of the Rouge 
plant in Dearborn on May 26? The National 
Labor Relations Board charges that it did, and 
the investigation which is being conducted in 
Detroit is writing another chapter in the his- 
tory of John L. Lewis’s attempt to organize 
the automobile industry. Thus far, Lewis and 
the C. I. O. have been successful in that par- 
ticular field. The United Automobile Workers, 
a subsidiary of the C. I. O., claims 350,000 
members, and two of the three companies 
which produce 90 per cent of the automobiles 
in the United States have signed agreements 
with them. The two companies are General 
Motors and Chrysler. The third company is 
Ford’s, and here the C. I. O. meets its stiffest 
competition. 

The investigation of the fight between the 
two factions has shown that the organizers 
were beaten by men identified as Ford em- 
ployees. The investigation has also shown 
that men employed in.the Ford company were 
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discharged when they joined the C. I. O. The 
company, on the other hand, contends that the 
organizers began to fight at the plant, and 
that the men who were discharged were in- 
competent. 

The Civil Liberties Committee of the United 
States Senate, which recently finished an in- 
vestigation of the steel riot in Chicago, will 
also have some questions to ask concerning 
the riot at the Ford plant, and 14 of the Ford 
workers charged with felonious assault will be 
tried soon. These three investigations should 
reveal the extent to which Ford has gone 
to prevent his employees from joining a union. 

The attempt of the C. I. O. to spread its 
doctrine to Ford workers has only begun. 
John L. Lewis is determined to unionize the 
Ford employees. He has a young but strong 
organization behind him. He may use the 
three million members of the C. I. O., employed 
in many industries, to shut off raw materials 
from the Ford plant if other methods fail. 
In the past, however, Henry Ford has with- 
stood every attempt to control his plants in 
any way. He owns them individually, and is 
responsible to no one for his policies. He pays 
high wages and gives his men good living 
conditions, and he won a fight with the NRA 
several years ago over wages and hours. So 
the battle between Ford and Lewis will prove 
of great interest and importance. 


The Drama of Wheat 


The western farmer as he watches the com- 
bine circle his wheat field and fill truck after 
truck with grain, is concerned with just two 
things, the number of bushels he will harvest 
and the price per bushel he will receive. He 
and the weather man are the only persons 
who have any influence on the size of the 
crop. The farmer uses the best methods he 
knows, and then prays for ideal weather. There 
is nothing more he can do. 

The price of wheat is set by so many dif- 
ferent factors that the farmer can do little 
predicting concerning it. The crops in foreign 
countries, the carry-over from the previous 
year, the yield in different sections of the 
United States, the demand for certain foods, 
the political situation nationally and _ inter- 
nationally—all these and many more have their 
influence on the price of each bushel. 

There is one place where all the factors are 
known and where their effect is shown, and 
that is the Chicago Board of Trade. In this 
large room, buyers and sellers of all grains 
do their trading, and the price is determined 
by their estimates of what each grain is worth. 
They do little guessing, however. They con- 
sider every determining factor, and they are 
experts in judging the influence of each. It is 
said that they can predict the size of a crop 
within one per cent of its total. Most of the 
traders are buyers for large milling companies 
which actually use the grain they purchase. 
Others are speculators, who buy and sell grain 
without intending to use it, and who are con- 
cerned only with making a profit on their trad- 
ing. Still others are “hedgers,” who, by com- 
plicated methods of selling, insure themselves 
against loss on grain which they have pur- 
chased. 

The Board of Trade is a sensitive instru- 
ment. It reflects by changes as small as one- 
tenth of a cent the trading which is carried on. 
There may be as many as 3,000 such changes 
in a single trading day, which lasts only three 
hours and 45 minutes. Within its walls, the 
fate of many farmers, thousands of miles away, 
is determined. The farmer’s family may ride 
in a new car this year because the Board of 
Trade was in an optimistic mood when his 
wheat went to market. Then again, the farmer’s 
son may stay home from college next fall 
because a sharp drop in price cut the revenue 
from the wheat crop. 


Shawneetown 


Practically demolished last spring by the 
waters which swept down the Ohio River, 
Shawneetown, Illinois, is going to make sure 
that the disaster will never occur again. 
Shawneetown is moving. Ninety per cent of 
the town’s 1,400 citizens have signed a peti- 





tion asking that the town be moved, and a 
location has been picked about four miles 
from the present site. Plans for the new 


community have been drawn and approved 
and work is scheduled to start in August. 

Shawneetown was built on the river because 
the river was useful for transportation. Now. 
however, the state highway and the railroad 
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are the important transportation factors, s 
the town is being moved nearer to them. The 
state of Illinois has appropriated $150,000 with 
which it intends to purchase from each citizer 
his real estate in old Shawneetown. With thi: 
money and funds loaned by the Red Cross, the 
citizens of Shawneetown will buy homes ir 
the new location. Present plans place th 
price of a house and lot at $700, although th 
cost varies with the size and location of th 
lot, and the type of house. W. P. A. worl 
is largely responsible for the low cost. 


Earhart Aftermath 


As a result of the disastrous attempt mad 
by Amelia Earhart and Captain Fred Noonai 
to cross the Pacific, future fliers may take of 
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Chinese residents in the United States are intensely 
These Chinese are reading up-to-the-minute bu 


realizing that there will be no rescue shif 
looking for them if they do not reach the 
goal. A great deal of sentiment has bee 
aroused against such flights, which have bee 
branded “unnecessary” and “foolish” by 
press and aviation experts, and the sentimet 
may crystallize in legislation by Congress. 

legislation may even forbid such flights unle: 
they definitely contribute to the progress | 
aviation and unless the fliers take precaution 
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Unofficial estimates are that the search for 
iss Earhart and Captain Noonan cost the 
pvernment approximately four million dollars, 
roved. f $250,000 a day. Members of Congress have 
\ugust. gid that while they sympathize with the plight 
ecause§ the aviators, they are not in favor of per- 

Now fitting its recurrence. Miss Earhart’s plane 


and a 
miles 
e new 


ailroad jas not equipped with several safety devices 
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tors, sophich might have made the search successful. 
m. Thefheir radio would not send messages unless 
00 withihe plane was in the air or on the ground, and 
| citizen§ did not transmit on the same frequency used 
‘ith thisly the navy ships. 

oss, the) With regard to money spent, however, 
ymes infresident Roosevelt has declared that the 
ace th@overnment did not go to undue expense in 
ugh théhe rescue effort since the Navy habitually 


| Of thébens its ships active in maneuvers. 
A. wor 


ew Army Plane 


|The fastest fighting machine in the air, 
quipped with six machine guns and carrying 
pt mada crew of five men, has been built by the Bell 

ircraft Corporation of Buffalo for the United 
f The plane is supposed to 
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in the martial developments in their homeland. 
Situation posted on a New York City street. 


cue shippive a speed of more than 300 miles an hour, 
ach thelitd is designed to combat the 260-mile-an-hour 
has beefmbers recently developed, regarded as the 
rave beefost dangerous threat in present aerial war- 
” by thie, The big pursuit plane has undergone 
sentimemPtliminary tests at Buffalo, but it will be put 
zTeSS. bfhrough its paces by army pilots at Dayton, 
hts unle#hio, and at Langley Field, Virginia. Its final 
rogress “St will consist of sham battles against the 
ecautionPg bombers of the United States. 








States 





e 4 Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


No statistics have been announced regard- 
ing the twin-motored monoplane, but it is 
reported to have a performance altitude of 
more than 30,000 feet. Unlike the small pur- 
suit planes formerly used, the new plane pro- 
vides plenty of room for its crew. The cabin 
of the plane is heated, the radio set will send 
and receive messages aloft or on the ground; 
the fire hazard is reduced by placing the fuel 
tanks in the wings. Two of the three gunners 
are placed in outboard positions in front of 
the wing, and they command a full sweep 
around the plane. The members of the crew 
may change places during the flight. Further 
details concerning the plane will be issued once 
it has undergone the army’s tests and proved 
its efficiency. 


Vocational Incomes 


Listing medicine as the best-paying occupa- 
tion, Prof. Harold F. Clark of Columbia 
University recently announced the results of 
a study of 16 vocations, made over a period 
of eight years. Professor Clark says that a 
doctor can expect to make $108,000 during 
his 42 working years, while a lawyer can expect 
$105,000 in 43 years. The totals range down 
to $10,400 for the farm laborer, who must 
work 51 years for that amount. The farm 
owner is just above his “hired hand,” with 
$12,500 in 51 years. The study, according to 
Professor Clark, was made to provide young 
people with accurate knowledge concerning 
the income which they might expect in various 
occupations. 


The complete list is as follows: 


Occupation Working span Earnings 
Medicine 42 $108,000 
Law 43 105,000 
Engineering 43 95,300 
Dentistry 45 95,000 
Architecture 43 82,500 
College teaching 44 69,300 
Social work 45 51,000 
Journalism 46 41,500 
Ministry 44 41,000 
Public teaching 45 29,700 
Skilled trades 44 28,600 
Nursing 40 23,300 
Unskilled labor 44 15,200 
Farming 51 12,500 
Farm labor 51 10,400 


While Professor Clark’s findings are no 
doubt accurate, they do not necessarily pro- 
vide a true picture of the opportunities which 
await young people in the various occupa- 
tions. The medical profession, although it 
ranks at the top of his list, is and has been so 
overcrowded that there are a great many 
doctors hardly making a living wage. The 
high average wage for doctors is due to the 
fact that the successful doctors receive very 
high fees. There are other professions in 
which the newcomer can be more certain of 
making a living, although his chances to make 
a large amount of money are not as great. 
Dentistry, ranking fourth in the list, is being 
highly recommended for its career possibilities 
by vocational experts, while medicine and law 
are regarded as much overcrowded professions 
to enter at the present. 


For the Farmers 


A bill which is practically a substitute for 
the old Agricultural Administration Act was 
introduced into the House of Representatives 
on July 20. It followed an announcement 
made a few days before by President Roose- 
velt that he favored extensive farm legislation 
during the present session of Congress. The 
President outlined the objectives of such leg- 
islation and the bill is designed to meet those 
objectives. 

It takes the present Soil Conservation Act as 
a basis, but includes a number of other meas- 
ures. Its authors said that its principal aim 
was to establish a parity income for all farmers 
and to maintain practical parity prices for 
farm produce. One of the provisions of the 
bill calls for the ever-normal granary plan 
advocated by Secretary Wallace. Under this 
plan a surplus of each year’s crop of wheat, 
corn, cotton, rice, and tobacco would be stored 
instead of being placed on the market. 
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MILLIONS IN WHEAT 
An aerial view of the railroad yards at Turner, Kansas, showing hundreds of carload shipments of wheat, represent- 


ing millions of dollars, from Oklahoma, Kansas, and Texas. 


On one day the yards received 3,366 carloads, an all- 


time record. 
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Short and Enjoyable 


Ludwig Bemelmans started for America in 
1914 equipped with two pistols and ammuni- 
tion to fight the Indians. Finding no Indians 
when he arrived in New York, this 16-year-old 
German boy went to work in a Chinese 
restaurant. Native-born Germans, even when 
they were as friendly and as_ entertain- 
ing as Bemelmans, found life in America dur- 
ing the World War unpleasant at times. Bemel- 
mans characteristically met the problem 
head-on by joining the United States Army, 
where one would expect the least toleration. 

In “My War with the United States” 
(New York: Viking Press. $2.50), Bemel- 
mans sets down the story of his years as a 
private in an army camp, as an attendant 
in a war insane hospital, and as a student 
in an officers’ training camp, taken from a 
diary which he kept. He writes of what he 
saw, of what he did, and of what he thought. 
His style of writing is simplicity itself, yet 
he selects vivid details and paints colorful 
pictures. He has a good sense of humor, 
which shows in the stories he selects to tell 
and the way in which he tells them. 

Bemelmans cannot always understand the 
Americans, either their way of thinking or 
their language. He tries to use the rigid dis- 
ciplinary methods of the German military 
system in dealing with his American charges, 
but he soon finds that they will not work. 
His difficulties in adjusting himself make 
humorous reading. The book is easily read, 
short, and thoroughly enjoyable. 


Memoirs of a Critic 


Tales of his boyhood spent in Fulton, Ken- 
tucky, and Shawnee, Oklahoma, are the high- 
lights of Burton Rascoe’s autobiography, 
“Before I Forget” (New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. $3). The author, now a 
noted editor and writer, is best known for his 
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work as literary critic with the Chicago 
Tribune, the New York Herald-Tribune, and 
Esquire Magazine. He states that the book 
is “in a way the story of the Education of 
One Man.” Rascoe spent several years as a 
student in the University of Chicago, but in 
the account of his education, he seems to 
give the most credit for his knowledge to the 
large amount of reading which he accom- 
plished as a young man, 


It was in Chicago that he continued the 
profession of journalism which he chose after 
a general apprenticeship on the newspaper in 
Shawnee. He gives the reader many pictures 
of the men and women with whom he was 
associated in his work—authors, editors, pro- 
fessors, university students, and reporters. 

Rascoe certainly does not whitewash his 
family tree, and the clever sketches of his 
relatives are outstanding. He takes most pride 
in the homely recollections of his boyhood. 





FROM AN ILLUSTRATION BY LUDWIG BEMELMANS 
FOR “MY WAR WITH THE UNITED STATES.’’ 


These alone make the book worth reading. 
But the charm of his story lies in the re- 
counting of his hardships. He speaks of these, 
not in the manner of one who asks praise 
or credit for succeeding, but as a mature 
man who believes that hard knocks gave 
him good training. 


Frenchman on Germany 


There are few people today who would 
believe that a Frenchman could write a book 
about politics and government in Germany 
without being biased and unfair in his report. 
However, a Frenchman did undertake to write 
such a book, and he accomplished his task 
without falling to the low levels of prejudice 
and ill-feeling. 

That author is Henri Lichtenberger, a 
professor of the University of Paris and a 
lifelong student of German philosophy, who 
wrote “The Third Reich” (New York: The 
Greystone Press. $3). He proves that he is 
a thorough scholar by giving a careful, ob- 
jective study of the Germany which gave 
rise to Nazi dictatorship under Hitler. Once 
having shown how the German leader attained 
his power, the author goes into a discussion 
of the Nazi policies in domestic government, 
foreign affairs, religion, agriculture, and in- 
dustry. 
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Hatton W. Sumners 


Not long ago, the revolt in the Demo- 
cratic party reached a new high when a 
prominent Democrat was applauded in the 
House of Representatives for saying that 
the President’s court plan must be aban- 
doned. The speaker was Congressman 
Hatton W. Sumners, who is chairman of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary. 
Any further attempt to press the court 
measure would split 
the party, he declared, 
whereas, if the plan 
were dropped, the 
question will automat- 
ically settle itself 
through voluntary 
resignation by other 
members of the Su- 
preme Court. Repre- 
sentative Sumners is 
on very good terms 
with several members 
of the Supreme Court. 
He was the sponsor of the recently enacted 
bill to provide for voluntary retirement of 
Supreme Court justices at 70, with full 
pay allowed. 

Representative Sumners began law prac- 
tice in Dallas, Texas, in 1897. He was 
born in Tennessee, 
but moved to Texas 
when quite young. He 
served as prosecuting 
attorney for two 
terms, was elected to 
the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1913, 
and has served contin- 
uously since that 
time. Recently he was 
pictured in the maga- 
zine, Life, by a “‘can- 
did camera” shot. 
Representative Sumners objected to the 
picture, and sent the magazine a retouched 
photograph of himself which he preferred. 
The magazine printed both pictures, side 
by side, as an object lesson in the value 
of retouching. 
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JAMES ROOSEVELT 


James Roosevelt 


The joint committee investigating tax 
evasion recently had a surprise visit from 
President Roosevelt’s eldest son, James, 
when the latter appeared to deny reports 
that he had at one time been interested 
in a foreign holding company created to 
avoid tax payments. 

Although he is not yet 30 years of age 
James has already had a hand in several 
business ventures. After he graduated from 
Harvard in 1928, he first attended Boston 
University Law School, but found it not 
much to his liking. Soon he was deep in 
the insurance business as a partner in the 
Boston firm of Roosevelt and Sargent. 
In 1930 and 1932, he mixed politics and 
business, making some 200 speeches for 
his father’s first campaign. Since 1933, 
politics has steadily gained an increasing 
share of James Roosevelt’s interest; now he 
is devoting his entire time to work as 
secretarial assistant to the President. 

Certainly it is a valuable apprenticeship 
in politics which he is now serving, but 
what does he intend to do with it? He has 
already been active in Massachusetts poli- 
tics, and he has even gone with the state 
party in opposition to the administration’s 
policy on the child labor amendment. Some 
say he will run for the state governorship in 
1938, for the Senate in 1940. But others 
predict his ultimate return to the insurance 
business in which he was so successful. 


Senator Barkley 


When the post of Democratic floor leader 
in the Senate became vacant two weeks ago, 
through the sudden death of Senator Robin- 
son, the question at once arose as to who 
should take over this crucial task. With 





the fate of the court plan still undecided, 
some favored a senator who should not 
previously have been active in the court 
fight one way or another. Their candidate 
for the post was Senator Harrison. Others 
felt that a staunch party man of the stamp 
of Senator Robinson could best carry on 
the work, and to these the most logical 
choice seemed to be Senator Alben William 
Barkley of Kentucky, the man who had 
hitherto assisted Senator Robinson in his 
work as party whip. 

Like the late Senator Robinson, Mr. 
Barkley is a southern lawyer who rose 
from the humblest beginnings to leader- 
ship in state politics. After he had worked 
his way through high school and Marvin 
College, in his home state, young Barkley 
set out to study law at the University of 
Virginia, where he earned his way by mak- 
ing fires in the long rows of brick dormi- 
tories designed and built by Thomas Jeffer- 
son. After his return to Kentucky, he 
began his law practice at Paducah, where 
he has maintained official residence ever 
since. There, with a seemingly unlimited 
capacity for hard work, he soon had him- 
self elected to several minor offices and 
was sent to Washington as congressman in 
1913. There he has stayed: 14 years 
in the House, and 10 years in the Senate. 
That is the record of political experience 
already to his credit, with two years to go 
until his present term expires. 


Koki Hirota 


Time was, two years ago, when the world 
looked with some apprehension at the 
trends in Japan which brought such an 
immoderate as Koki Hirota to the foreign 
ministry. Today, with the whole scene much 
more sharply divided between right and 
left, it is to this same man, now back at 
his old post, that one looks with the 
greatest confidence. Although his three- 
point program for Sino-Japanese relations 
was interpreted as distinctly unfriendly to 
China at the time 
when it was an- 
nounced, he is today 
one of the most mod- 
erate men in the coun- 
cil of ministers which 
must decide on 
Japan’s policy in 
North China. 

Koki Hirota 
self-made man in 
every sense of the 
word. His father was 
no aristocrat but only 
a poor stonecutter. Young Hirota had to 
win his education entirely through his own 
efforts, with no help from home. Then, 
once established as a minor official in the 
important bureau of foreign information, 
he worked himself up to the highest pos- 
sible position, that of 
premier. His charm- 
ing personality and 
ability to meet im- 
portant foreigners 
with ease and tact 
have also come only 
as a result of his own 
efforts. Correspond- 
ents who have been 
in Japan a long time 
remember him as a 
rather shy and awk- 
ward man, badly ham- 
pered by his poor command of English. 
Little is to be seen of all this in the plump, 
gay foreign minister who still prefers the 
long, flowing robes of his native country 
to the imported western styles which he 
is obliged to wear as a member of the 
cabinet. 

Hirota’s devotion to his emperor and 
to the Japanese state are beyond question. 
When premier he declared emphatically 
that “While I am in office there will be 
no war.” Is he now, as foreign minister, 
of the same mind? 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
Small boys worked all night in the glass factories in 1911 
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Child Labor in America 


HE American people have paid increas- 

ing attention to the problem of child 
labor in recent years. Attempts have been 
made by many states, as well as by the 
national government, to prevent the em- 
ployment of young people in industry. 
These efforts have met with only a small 
measure of success. There are still about 
one million children in the United States 
at work on the streets, in factories, and 
in “continuous employment on the farm, 
laboring steadily for wages to support 
themselves or others.” 

Of course it is by no means a new prac- 
tice for children to do steady work at an 
early age. A far greater proportion of 
young people did this in early America 
than is the case today. But there is a 
decided difference in the type of work 
performed by the young people of yes- 
terday and that performed by modern 
youth. This difference is ably described 
by W. G. Beach and E. E. Walker, in 
their book, “Social Problems and Social 
Welfare.” They say: 


Yesterday and Today 


Conspicuous among the characteristics of 
our machine civilization is the increase of child 
labor. In saying this we do not mean that 
children did not work before the modern era. 
But most earlier work was rural; it was en- 
gaged in by the family, and the work done by 
children was in the nature of a _ learning 
process by which they advanced step by step 
to such completeness of training as could be 
supplied by the knowledge available. The 
tasks of children, though often severe and 
harmful, were, on the whole, first, a type of 
vocational training; second, they were a part 
of a cooperative family enterprise of value in 
building the child’s social consciousness and 
character; and, third, they furnished the op- 
portunity for growth in self-reliance and in- 
dividual competency. 

The coming of machinery and the building 
of cities has changed this picture. Instead 
of the work of children being a careful train- 
ing in learning how to work more efficiently, 
most child work is like a series of closed com- 
partments, no piece of work being a prepara- 
‘tion for another. After a very short period 
of training, the child works like a machine at 
a single set task, and each task is a thing 
by itself, monotonous, uninteresting, and with- 
out educational value. The child cotton-picker 
or the girl sweeping the lint from the factory 
floor rarely becomes the manager of a cotton 
mill; nor is it often that the little newsboy 
playing craps in the alley behind the printing 
plant of the city newspaper steps from his 
game to the management of the great press 
or _— financial control of the newspaper 
itself. 


No serious steps were taken to abolish 
child labor during. the nineteenth century. 
Labor was scarce in certain industries and 
therefore demanded a high price. Children 
could be employed much more cheaply than 
adults, so the manufacturing interests 
fought every attempt to regulate the em- 
ployment of young people. It was not 
until 1910 that effective action of any 
sort began to be taken. At that time, the 
United States Bureau of Labor made an 


extensive study of conditions under which 
women and children worked. It presented 
a tragic picture of what was happening to 
the lives and characters of the unfortunate 
young people who were toiling long hours 
and receiving pitifully 
small wages. This re- 
port did much to 
arouse the support of 
public opinion in 
favor of better child- 
labor standards. 

Largely as a result 
of that investigation, 
a federal Children’s 
Bureau was_ estab- 
lished. It began an 
immediate campaign 
to urge states to pass 
more drastic child labor laws. At that 
time, the 16-year-minimum-age standard 
was practically unknown, and a number of 
states allowed children under 14 years of 
age to work as long as 60 hours a week. 

Finally in 1916, the federal government 
stepped into the picture. It passed two 
laws to regulate child labor, but both of 
these were held invalid by the Supreme 
Court, which expressed the opinion that 
the federal government had no authority 
to enter this field of regulation. Thus, in 
1924, Congress passed a measure to amend 
the Constitution so as to give it the “power 
to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor 
of persons under 18 years of age.” This 
proposed amendment has been ratified by 
28 states, but still needs the approval of 
eight in order to become the law of the 
land. 
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The NRA 


Still another attempt on the part of 
Congress to abolish child labor was in 1934 
when the NRA came into existence. Most 
of the NRA codes provided that the labor 
of children under 16 was to be prohibited. 
While the codes were not always lived 
up to, large numbers of young children 
were removed from industries. But since 
the NRA has been out of operation, a 
large proportion of these children have 
gone back to work. Most of them labor 
long hours at extremely low wages. The 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor reports that “in a survey made by 
the Bureau in 1936 nearly one-fourth of the 
children under 16 were found to be working 
60 hours a week or longer.” 

Frequent polls which have been taken 
show that a great majority of the American 
people today are opposed to the employ- 
ment of children under 16 in factories and 
stores. There is a sharp difference of 
opinion, however, over whether the states 
alone should continue to deal with this 
problem, or whether it is of such nation- 
wide scope and importance that only the 
federal government can handle it effec- 
tively. 
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How The **‘Lower Third”’ 





“ONE-THIRD OF OUR POPULATION IS ILL-HOUSED— 


HEN President Roosevelt said that 

“one-third of our population is ill- 
housed, ill-clad, and_ ill-nourished,” the 
question naturally arose as to just who these 
people are, where they live, and how they 
live. The President was not speaking with- 
out a basis of fact for his statements. 
Studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Bureau of Home Economics, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security, and the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
gave him the figures to prove his assertions. 
These studies, although they are not com- 
plete, present a clear picture of the life 
which is led by the one-third of our popu- 
lation in the low-income group. 


Low Incomes 


Government experts estimate that the 
lowest income on which the average Amer- 
ican family of four persons can live with 
any degree of decency, is $1,250. The lo- 
cality in which the family lives would make 
a difference in that figure, but generally 
speaking, it is a fair estimate of the in- 
come needed. How many families in the 
United States are living on less than that 
amount? A study made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics covered many cities of 
the nation, cities which differed in size and 
location. It was found that in Providence, 
Rhode Island, 43 per cent of the families 
have an income of less than the required 
$1,250. Atlanta, Georgia, has 30 per cent 
of the white families and 87 per cent of 
the colored families receiving less than that 
amount. Muncie, Indiana, has 40 per cent 
below the figure; Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
has 45 per cent below; Columbia, South 
Carolina, 32 per cent; Dubuque, Iowa, 52 
per cent; Everett, Washington, 40 per cent; 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, 43 per cent; 
Logansport, Indiana, 40 per cent below. 
The average is easily within the one-third 
mark quoted by the President. 

These figures apply only in cities. The 
income of farm families presents a different 
problem, since most farmers do aot receive 
all of their income in cash. Cash incomes 
are much lower for farmers than for city 
workers, however. A study of farmers in 
the South showed that approximately 65 
per cent of the white farmers and 90 per 
cent of the negro farmers receive less 
than $1,000 in cash. The ‘“‘share-croppers” 
of the South, who make up almost 40 per 
cent of all the farmers in that section, have 
an income of $250 to $500 a year. The 
farmers of the North and West have, on 
the average, higher cash incomes than the 
farmers of the South, but even in these 
more prosperous sections it was found that 
incomes were lower than those of city 
workers. 


Where Money Goes 


How does the family in the low-income 
group spend its money? There are cer- 
tain expenditures which must be made. In 
the first place, the family must have a place 
in which to live. Approximately $20 a 
month is paid by the family for an apart- 
ment, half of a duplex, or a small frame 
house. The cost of fuel, light, and other 


necessary incidentals raises the cost of the 
home $15. For this amount, the family 
does not get steam heat. Base-burners and 
kitchen ranges are usually used to warm 
the four or five rooms. Only two-thirds of 
the families in this group have hot running 
water, and one-third of them have no gas 
or electricity for cooking. Very few have 
electric refrigerators, and a considerable 
number cannot afford to buy ice. The per 
cent of the income spent for shelter is 
higher in some localities than in others. 
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more expensive models she sees in the 
windows, and she limits herself to a sum- 
mer hat and a winter hat each year. Cloth- 
ing for the children is sufficient for them 
to go to school and Sunday school, but it 
is handed down from one to the next, and 
is usually chosen for its durability rather 
than its style and appearance. 

It is a common notion that a family will 
sacrifice anything to own a car, but this 
idea is not upheld by the facts. Com- 
missioner Lubin made a study of typical 
middle western cities for a period of a 
year. During that time, only 15 of every 
100 workers’ families bought a car. Twelve 
of these cars were second-hand, while only 
three were new ones. In typical eastern 
cities, only four families in the same income 
group bought cars, three of which were 
second-hand and one new. Workers’ fam- 
ilies insist on a certain amount of neatness 
in appearance, and they are willing to sacri- 
fice elsewhere in order to spend two cents of 
every dollar in beauty parlors, barber shops, 
and at cosmetic counters. Recreation and 
amusement take very small portions of the 
workers’ income, in spite of the crowded 
movie houses and amusement parks in the 
cities. Transportation costs have been ris- 
ing rapidly in the last 20 years, largely be- 
cause the city worker finds it impossible to 
live within walking distance of his work, 
and the portion of the income used for 
transportation has increased considerably. 

These studies of the families which com- 
pose the “needy one-third” of our popula- 


eccas... 


—ILL-CLAD— 


A group of Chicago families ening from 
$250 to $500 income pay 72.4 per cent of 
it for homes, which means that there is 
not enough money left to buy food. Con- 
sequently, no provision for clothing, edu- 
cation, transportation, or medical care is 
possible for this group. 


Food 


Then the family must eat. The average 
family in the low-income group spends one- 
third of its money for food, or about $8 
a week for an average family of four per- 
sons, according to Commissioner Isadore 
Lubin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Commissioner Lubin concludes that in some 
cities a third of the employed workers’ 
families do not have enough money to buy 
the foods that are necessary for a mini- 
mum adequate diet. Bread, potatoes, and 
pork are the staples of families in the in- 
come group around $1,000. The routine 
of meat, potatoes, and gravy is usually fol- 
lowed. While this diet is filling, it is 
not conducive to good health, according to 
dietitians and doctors. The human body 
needs the other foods, such as green vege- 
tables, fresh fruits, and a variety of meat, 
but the budget of the low-income family 
makes little allowance for them. For 
example, four of every 10 families had less 
than two quarts of milk a week per person. 

The family must be clothed. The figures 
show that the average family in the lower- 
income group spends only $4 a month for 
each person. Father cannot afford a new 
suit except every three years, while his 
overcoat must last for five years. Mother 
buys dresses for $5 and $6 instead of the 


tion provide the basis for a great deal of 
the legislation which has already been 
passed and which is now pending in Con- 
gress. The Roosevelt administration has 
appeared to be chiefly concerned with the 
problems of this group. Measures now be- 
fore Congress, such as the wage-and-hour 
legislation, the farm tenancy bills, and 
others are designed to improve the lot of 
the lower-income groups. Critics of the 
New Deal, both conservative and radical, 
contend that the masses of poor people 
are no better off today than they were be- 
fore Roosevelt became President. They 
claim that there has been a great deal of 


Lives 


“loose talk” about what the administration 
has been doing for the lower classes but that 
actually these millions of people are in the 
same plight as they were. 

President Roosevelt and his supporters 
reply that they have run up against such 
powerful opposition from reactionary forces 
it has been difficult to put their program 
into effect. But they say now that recovery 
is well on the way, they are going to make 
a determined drive to lift the standard of 
living of the lower-income groups of the 
nation. They say that their present and 
future aims are to see that every family has 
a decent place in which to live, a sufficient 
amount of food of the right kind to insure 
health, and clothing enough to meet the 
normal weather and social conditions. 
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The landlady observed one of her boarders 
busily engaged in cleaning his silver before 
eating, and immediately pounced upon him. 

“In the first place,” she said. “it is bad 
manners; and in the second, it soils the linen!” 

—CuHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 














In the old days, a war was declared and an 
enemy knew how he stood. Now he’s shot 
at and given three guesses. 

—Atlanta CONSTITUTION 

New York’s Congressman Sol Bloom wants 
ty spend $275,000 for printing and cir .ulating 
copies of the Constitution. He must be under 
the impression that someone besides members 
of the Supreme Court want to read it and 
find out if it means what it says. 

—Cleveland PLain DEALER 





“Nope,” answered the western Kansas old- 
timer, relative to the prospects for rain one 
recent cloudy afternoon. “I ain’t settin’ up 
as a rain prophet, having only been here 50 
years yet. All I know for sure is, the clouds 
out here can promise more and deliver less 
than any clouds I ever saw anywhere else.” 

—Burr Oak Heratp 


In a Mexican poll, opponents of the regime 
carried 13 legislative districts in 173. It proves 
that not all Vermonters are in Vermont. 

—Wichita EacLe 

A Scotchman went to Australia. When he 
returned three years later he found his three 
brothers, all with beards, at the railway sta- 
tion. 

“What’s the idea of the beards?” he asked. 

“Ye ken quite well ye took the razor awa’ 
wi’ ye,” was the reply. 

THE WaATCHMAN-EXAMINER 

The automobile was a thing unheard of to a 
mountaineer in an unfrequented community, 
and he was astonished one day when he saw 
one go by without any visible means of loco- 
motion. His eyes bulged, however, when a 
motorcycle followed closely in its wake and 
disappeared like a flash around a bend in 
the road. 

“Great guns!” he said, turning to his son. 
“Who'd ’a’ s’posed that thing had a colt?” 

—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

The ex-kaiser’s yacht goes into service in 
Boston as a banana carrier—the biggest let- 
down since Haile Selassie showed up at the 
races in a derby hat. —New York Post 





—AND ILL-NOURISHED” 
(Photographs courtesy Resettlement Administration.) 
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advance which inventions are likely to have 
the greatest effects on the population and 
to gauge with a considerable degree of ac- 
curacy when such inventions will be per- 
fected and commercialized on a large scale. 
As a matter of fact, they attempt to make 
such predictions in their 


report. 
“Electric Eye” 


One of the inventions 
which they believe will 
bear the closest watch- 
ing in the next 25 years 
is the so-called “electric 
eye.” Its scientific term 
is the photoelectric cell. 
The Ogburn committee 
describes this amazing 
discovery as follows: 

“This eye sees every- 
thing that the human eye 
can see and more. It is 
even said to be able to 
detect certain types of 
counterfeit money. It 
will distinguish colors 
better than human be- “ 
ings can do. 

“When it is joined with 
another form of the elec- 
tron tube, the vacuum 
tube, it becomes able to Ax 
act on what it sees. Thus 
it sees a waitress ap- 
proaching a door with 
trays in both hands and 
at once swings the door 
open for her to pass. 

“Unlike a human be- 
ing, it does not suffer 
from fatigue. For in- 
stance, in a factory it 
can watch the tin cans go 
by on a belt, pick out the 
defective ones, letting only the good ones 
go by. This monotonous work can be done 
without strain for as long hours as the man- 
ager wishes, 

“That it will cause unemployment is 
obvious, but it will also lighten the tasks 
of the workmen. Indeed, it brings the 
automatic factory and the automatic man 
one step closer. It may be used to regulate 
automobile traffic, to measure the density 
of smoke, to time horse racing, to read, 
to perform mathematical calculations.” 


Television 


Another scientific development which will 
play an important role in American life 
in the next 10 years or so, according to 
the committee, is television. It will be a 
far more effective agency of propaganda 
than the radio. “When to the spoken word 
is added the living image,” the report states, 
“the effect is to magnify the potential 
dangers of a machine which can subtly in- 
still ideas, strong beliefs, profound dis- 
gusts and affections. There is danger from 
propaganda entering the schools, and per- 
haps much greater danger from propaganda 
entering the home... . 

“The most powerful means of communi- 
cations, especially for rapid action in case 
of revolution, are the electric forms like 
radio and television, which spread most 
skillfully presented ideas to every corner 
of the land with speed of light and a min- 
imum of propaganda labor. Television 
will have the power of mobilizing the best 
of writers and scene designers, the most 
winning of actors, the most attractive of 
actresses. 

“A fundamental question of national 
policy is therefore raised. What ideas, 
whose ideas, shall be mass-communicated? 
Who shall control television? To control 
the doors to people’s minds, even of the 
child in the home, is to have considerable 
power to control their lives. Whatever 
body wields such power might conceivably 
be able in time to undermine all opposition 
to its power. The question is evidently 
raised whether the control should be in 
the hands of private capital, presumably 
under government supervision, or under 
direct government management and con- 
trol.” 


THE COTTON PICKER AND 
WH 


Secienee Looks Into the Future 


(Continued from page 1) 


Despite this possibility of danger in- 
herent in television, it also has great pos- 
sibilities for doing good. Whereas the 


movies, the automobile, and other such de- 
velopments of the recent past have tended 
to break up home life, the radio and tele- 





in a single locality and is controlled by 
neighborhood opinion, may be abandoned, 
yet, at the same time, family solidarity may 
be fostered. 

“Along with the freedom to follow the 
seasons for occupation and for pleasure 
would go certain losses, 
especially to children 
who may suffer breaks in 
schooling, in friendships 
and in community loy- 
aH, 2. 

“The service institu- 
tions, such as camp 
grounds and filling sta- 
tions, must enlarge their 
functions, since a trailer 
is not suited for crowded 
streets in the city shop- 
ping area. 

“New problems of 
government seem likely 
to arise, relating to taxa- 
tion, car registration, po- 
lice and sanitary regu- 
lations, and_ establish- 
ment of places of resi- 





dence for voting. More 
interstate uniformity of 














the laws affecting trav- 
elers may be called for.” 














ICH WILL AFFECT THE JOBS OF MILLIONS 


vision, particularly the latter, will un- 
doubtedly help to knit family ties more 
closely together. Home entertainment will 
be of so much more interest than it is now 
that the members of a family will not have 
to depend as much upon outside amusement. 
This very factor, however, may have an un- 
happy effect upon commercial amusement 
enterprises such as movies, the theater, and 
sO on. 

The prefabricated, or factory-made, house 
is another development which is expected to 
have a profound influence on American life 
in the near future. Since mass-scale opera- 
tions will be adopted in the making of these 
homes, they can even- 
tually be sold at sev- 
eral times less than 
equally well-built 
homes can be_ bought 
today. This should rev- 
olutionize the housing 
industry, just as Ford’s 
mass-scale operations did 
in the automobile indus- 
try. It will enable mil- 
lions of people now un- 
able to afford decent 
housing to do so, but un- 
less careful plans are 
made by industry and 
government, the  hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
people in the building 
trades may suffer se- 
verely. 

The widespread use of 
the house trailer is still 
another problem, accord- 
ing to the committee, 
which may cause no end 
of trouble unless steps 
are taken at once to 
deal with it. “The trailer 
may be a passing fad,” 
the committee says, “but 
the odds are in favor of 
a rapid and persisting de- 
velopment. 

“A highly mobile pop- 
ulation of problematical 
size may be created, in 
which the _ traditional 
home, which has its roots 
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THE PREFABRICATED HOUSE ARE TWO PRODUCTS OF SCIENCE 


(Top: Wide World. Bottom: courtesy R. G. LeTourneau, Inc.) 


reel Perhaps as important 
as any of the develop- 
ments we have men- 
Ad tioned thus far are the 
steps which are now be- 
ing taken to make it pos- 
sible for airplanes to 
land and take off from 
any place. This is known 
as steep-flight aircraft. 
It is in the experimental 
stage at the present time, 
but will undoubtedly 
make great progress in 
the next 10 or 15 years. “The consequences 
to aviation and civilization from the power 
of landing and taking off almost anywhere 
promise to be immense. Almost all the 
globe would be open to air traffic, including 
all the places least accessible to fast land 
or air transport, such as wildernesses, moun- 
tains, ships and city centers. . . . 

“With the increase of aircraft, national 
and state boundaries and physical walls 
will mean less to the lawbreaker. While 
some policy operations, especially in rugged 
terrain, would be aided, some offenses, such 
as smuggling and the conveyance of illegal 
immigrants, promise to become easier. The 
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THE AUTOGIRO AND TELEVISION WILL ALTER WAYS OF LIVING 
(Top: Harris and Ewing: Bottom: Hauseler photo, courtesy Scribner's.) 
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increasing ease of illegal entry may stimu- 
late demand for legislation requiring iden- 
tification cards for all foreigners.” 

These are some of the more significant 
scientific advances which the Ogburn com- 
mittee expects to take place in the imme- 
diate years ahead. Certain of the other 
developments which they believe will bear 
watching are the following: 


Cotton Picker 


“How far-reaching will be the effects of 
the mechanical cotton picker? Will the 
surplus labor of the South flood the north- 
ern and western cities? Will the govern- 
ments plan and act in time, once the spread 
of this invention is certain? The influence 
on Negroes may be catastrophic. Farm 
tenancy will be affected. The political sys- 
tem of the southern states may be greatly 
altered... . 

“The _ air-conditioning developments 
which lower inside temperatures during hot 
weather may or may not within the next 
generation affect southern cities and stimu- 
late the growth of factories in warmer re- 
gions. 

“Or again, tray agriculture, which pro- 
duces a high yield per plant when the roots 
are suspended in a tray of liquid chemicals 
instead of in the soil, may or may not be 
used sufficiently to be of much ‘social sig- 
nificance within the reader’s lifetime.” 

These are some of the major points 
raised by the science committee. In broad 
terms, it points out that new inventions 
not only affect jobs but also “all the great 
social institutions—family, church, local 
community, state, and industry.” Whether 
scientific progress is creating a situation 
where there will be less and less work for 
human hands to do, or whether such prog- 
ress opens up as many job possibilities as it 
destroys, the committee frankly admits that 
it does not know. It does point out, how- 
ever, that some inventions result in the 
complete elimination of occupations and 
also entire industries. Even if these in- 
ventions later create enough new jobs to 
make up for this, the people engaged in the 
affected occupations and industries are fre- 
quently left in a serious predicament. Gov- 
ernments and private management, the 
committee believes, must plan ahead so as 
to provide for people who lose their jobs 
as a result of new inventions. 


Committee’s Recommendation 

Now we come to the major recommenda- 
tion of the Ogburn committee. It believes 
that there should be a 
permanent national body 
set up which “would con- 
stantly peer into the fu- 
ture and presage scien- 
tific advances.” This 
“permanent over-all 
planning body would 
take its place in the gov- 
ernmental pattern as co- 
ordinator for the many 
special planning boards, 
of which there are now 
47 state boards, 400 
county boards, and 1,100 
city boards.” The na- 
tional committee, of 
course, would be com- 
posed of the nation’s 


iH i a a ; leading scientists. Its 
oe E hig 4: forecasts and recommen- 
t ce! ns } dations could be taken 
eee meme = into consideration by na- 
5 ci Mime tional, state, and local 

= — governments in_ their 


lawmaking duties. 

Many believe that such 
a national planning 
board is vitally needed. 
They think that we have 
muddled along, blindly 
and planlessly, making 
many needless blunders 
in the past. They feel 
that we have reached a 
stage of development 
where it is essential that 
we think of problems not 
(Con. on p. 2, col. 4) 
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